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It becomes all men, who desire to excel other animals, to make the greatest exertions not to spend their 
lives in silence, like the beasts, which are condemned by nature to gaze and obey their instinets.—-Salluer, 
8 
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POLITICAL. 





The following essays exhibit opposite political views 
upon the important subject of the Militsa. 


Governor Lincoln in his Speech to 
the legislature says, that “ the duty 
which the law requires of a portion of 
our fellow ‘citizens, in providing arms 
and improving themselves in military 
discipline, under the present system, is 
atax of unequal operatioy.”. He does 
not actually recommend to equalize 
the military burden by paying the sol- 
diers from the public chest, yet his 
doctrine looks that way, although his 
conclusion is, simply to remedy the 


‘evil by higher forfeitures, an enhanced 


sum for conditional exemption, fewer 
absolute exempts and an appropriation 
of the fines to the benefit of the sol- 
Provisions of this nature in- 
troduced into our military laws might 
be harmless, though somewhat objec- 
tionable. ‘Tlie experiment might be 
tied, and if no good resulted from if, 
we should have this cénsolation, that 
the greatest evil would. be, ilie perpet- 
ual change in laws, which ought to be 
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fixed and permanent. Did not the 
Governor’s doctrine imply more than 
he explicitly proposes, we should no! 
comment upon it,- but as he seems to 
countenance opinions of late entertain- 
ed by many, viz. that the militia should 
be supported by a tax on property, i! 
may not be ill-timed to state a few rea- 
sons against such an innovation. 

One evil attendiag an equalizatior 
of the military burdens would be to 
convert our citizen soldiers into merce- 
naries. ‘They now resort to arms with 
the alacrity of volunteers, conscious oi 
their duty to their country, gratified ra- 
ther than compelled, eager rather than 
reluctant to discharge that duty. The; 
carry to the field the independence of 
freemen, unrestrained by their volon- 
tary submission to their oflicers, inte: 
ested to preserve the due subord: 
tion of the military to the civil autho: 
ty, and to grant to ther muitary com- 
manders a temporary obedience, to se- 
cure the permanent protection oi the. 
civil rights. Frem soldiers so vers: 
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emergencies, a failure of courage, con- 
duct or ya triotism. We have a mem- 


orable pro xof of this in the history of 


Rome, which should teach us to ¢ ing f 
Lo our present system, aud to dread ; 

change. From ‘the building of the ¢ ‘y 
till it was surprised by the Gauls, above 
three hundred and fifty years, the sol- 
diers served campaigns gratis with- 
out any pay from the state. Those 
soldiers immortalized their country, 
while their venal successors destroyed 
its liberty. The history of Rome points 
to us like the finger of lime, to beware 
how we yield to the thoughtless de- 
mands of our militia for pay, to sus- 
pect the treachery of demegogcues, who 
would mount into power by ai an affor ted 


sympathy for the unequal hardships of 


soldiers, and a turbulent clamor for 
their rights. Mercenaries serve for 
pay not patriotism, they serve those 
best, who pay best and employ them 
longest. The military occupation 1S 
pleasing and attractive, it is rather re- 
creation than labour. Pay your sol- 
diers for their time and they will soon 
complain, taat their time of service ts 
(oo short, not too long 5 we shall soon 
have Pretorian Guards, not Roman le- 
SIOns 5 pay your militia for trainiogs and 
reviews, aud you will give some future 
Cesar a power to hecome your tyrant, 
a power he never can obtain until your 
citizen soldiers are venhal mercena- 
ries. 

Another evil attending what | is false- 
ly calied an equalization of military 
burdens ts to de crade the militia. Fhe 
men whois paid for his labour, soon 
‘abors for his pay, he is no longer the 
man, Who labours for ple asure, for h 1on- 
The hberties of our 
country must be mdebted to higher 
motives, than the paltry stipends aillot- 
ed to the soldiers, who defend thein.— 
tlonor cannot keep company with av- 
arice, without being sooner or later 
corrupted and debased. The militia 
how enjoy the proud satisfaction of ren- 


wl or patriotism. 


dermg important and panagenip ser- 
asperated under it, they 


‘ce to their country without . The 


poorest soldier takes a pride in defeng > m 
ing his friends and country, that hice th 

should not exchange for wages; a Priddt on 1 
which is not a little fostered by seeingfyitar 
in the same ranks, the richest, and thf nor 
sous of the richest, subject to the sande the 
discipline with himself, and whom eve few 7 
he by his superior skill may aspire toll of | 
command. This pride amply rewards ya: 
the poor soldier, aud instead of paying ope! 
him from the purses of the rich, iBpile 
should rather be the policy of the gov-Biitia 
ernment to compel the rich by heavy ihe; 
penalties to mingle in the common mi-f,y ' 
litia with their poorest neighbors. Iifnery 
soldiers are to be paid, the next step, o 
will be to commute the service for thei ney 
pay, and to allow the wealthy to fur- ey 
nish substitutes. Thus in time the ip 0 
militia will consist of the poorest class cure 
of laborers. The government will beferty 
strongly tempted and urged, to allowfon | 
this coromutation of personal for pecu-Bter 
mary service, because the taxes forBiole 
maintaining the militia may be thereby § fj, 
diminished. Should this take place, 4 
and the doctrine of equalizing the bur- a 
den tends directly to bring it about, the § al] 
militia system will be obnoxious both to Fer, 
the rich and the poar, because it will Bor : 
im fact be burdensome to both. The 
rich will hate it because they will be 
taxed for its support, the poor will hate 
it, because although paid, they will, 
like witnesses, get no glory, but con- 
tinual abuse. Degenerated into a dis- 
orderly hard of tatterdemalions, this 
right arm of the national defence will 
soon become an oppressive engine up~ 
on the liberties of a people oppressed 
for iis support. 

To tax property to pay the militia 
would yex the people infinitely more 
than the present service of individuals, 
without, after all, producing any more 
equality in the public burdens. ‘The 
pay of the militia would probably re- 
quire a tax ten times as great as al! 

ur state taxes, Jf the people submit- 
ted to the tax, it would be grievous to 
be borne, if they grew uneasy and ex- 
would abolish 






























NG. militia aliogether. Now all men 
‘dice their turn in the militio. It falis 
\d@fon them when young, and fond of 
ln@fijitary parade and active service. It 
thdl more a pleasure than a task. If some 
Md the trainers are poorer than others, 
‘ciilfew years of industry and economy 
8 of idleness and extravagance may 
‘change their circumstances, but let 
ngfoperty shift hands ever so often, 
hile the present organization of the 
ilitia remains, all men will feel secure 
‘YB their liberty, which is of more value 
an property, and to secure liberty 
her than property is the principal de- 
rn of the militia. And here is an ar- 
iment to satisfy all poor men, that 
‘Bey ought not to complain of the hard- 










ip of military duty. They thereby 
4 cure their own and their country’s 
e 


erty, and perpetuate it for the com- 
on blessing of their posterity, of the 
sterity of poor men, who under the 
Or fhiolesome operation of our laws stand 
2Y F fair a chance of wealth, and fairer 
€;o, than the children of the rich.— 
is is the grand point. The militia 
called out to protect our liberties.— 
tOfery man therefore whether rich or 
lil Bor should be liable to do his duty in 
p ranks, in the field and in battle, 
d every man receives more than a 
te Icompence for his time and labor by 
I, fing in a free country. 

n- These observations are made, not to 
S-Mect upon any thing in the Govern- 
‘* fs speech, but to oppose a doctrine, 
a gaining ground and which by im- 
) Feation seems to be countenanced by 
G@ Bs Excellency. 

_ Another doctrine still more pernici- « 
Bs has its advocates, but we are hap- 
© F to notice that the Governor express- 
:ficondemns it. Some go so far as to 
© Bert, that the militia itself is useless 
© i should be discontinued. If the 
‘- Boerience of all successive nations, 
! ho have either conquered their ene- 
- Tes or fallen by them, will not con- 
0 Bce us, that itis of the utmost iin- 
~ Btance to be always efficiently arm- 
OD Band prepared for war, nothing will 
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convince us. Happily the great mass 
of our population need no information, 
no addresses upon this subject, and i 
is believed that while the monument on 
Bunker Hill shall declare the impor- 
tance of a militia, they never will be 
seduced from thei ir duty by the argu- 
ments of the paradoxical or the flatter- 
ies of demagogues, 





THE MILITIA. 

The subject of the militia of this 
commonwealth has again attracted the 
attention of the leislature, and a bil! 
has been prepared, making several al- 
terations and amendments in former 
laws. Several of these alterations may 
be desirable, and tend to improve the 
present system, but we are far from 
believing that any amendments can 
make it tolerable. 

A system that spruag up during a 
civil war, in which an infant colony 
was contending with a mighty empire 
—a war that interested the feelings of 
every man, woman and child, and 
which imperieusly demanded the ut- 
most exertion of the whole body, may 
well be supposed to need some radical 
change, to adapt it to the situation of 
the same people, when they have be- 
come a great nation, in the full posses 
sion of every attribute of sovereignty, 


and during the prevalence of a general 


peace. 

Few subjects present more intrinsic 
difficulty, than the attempt to create ¢ 
power within a nation, that shall be 
dangerous only to the enemy without. 
and harmless to all within ; 2 Bhee SO 
organized and armed as to dea! de : 
struction among foreign or domesiic 
enemies, but which shal! never have 
the disposition or the power, to turn 
their arms against the civil authority. 
or the rights “of the citizens. Such » 
power it has been attemp‘ed to estab- 
lish in this country, by arm g an 


equipping the whole body of the citi 
zens; that thereby the largest possible 
body might be taught to act u poi 
any given point, or if 
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aggregate, that the citizens thus might 
have the greatest possible interest in 
defending their property and their fam- 
ilies against foreign or domestic vio- 
lence, and no possible inducement to 
turn their arms against those citizens 
with whose rights their own are iden- 
tified, or against the government of 
their own choice. The theory was 
p'ausible, and perhaps well adapted to 
ihe ttmes when it was commenced, and 
has answered some good purposes, but 
not so good but that there is room to 
doubt, “whether with some important 
modifications, it would not have an- 
swered much better, at any rate, there 
seems to be a growing opinion now 
prevalent, that its efficiency is by no 
means proportionate to the burden and 
expense of its support; and it requires 
no spirit of prophecy to foretell that it 
must soon be either abolished or rad- 
ically changed. Indeed nothing could 
keep It an existence a single year, but 
the fact that a large proportion of 
those concerned in making laws, are 
those who are exempted from the du- 
ites which these laws impose ; where- 
hy in this instance the people loose 
the benefit of that principle in our 
Kovernine nt, which subiects the rulers 
to the operation of the laws they make. 
it would be son new hat amusing at the 
present time, while the legis Jature is 
engaged upon the subject of the mili- 
tia, to.-see aca alogue of all the mem- 
hers with a dagger or some other ap- 
propriate na irk annexed to the name 
of every individual who is actually e 
ubiect to military duty. Itis believed 
ihat ve ry few names would be thus 
distinguished, and still more doubtful 
whether the owner. would consider it 
an honorable distinction. The truth is 
that almost every man of talents or 
property, succeeds at an early age in 
some way to obtain an exemption from 
n ititary duty, while the lower class are 
subject to a heav y tax of either money 
ev personal service, in preparing a de- 
ence which jis the common privilege 
ot al!. So far as individuals are brought 
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in, and exempted at a certain age Bhat c: 
there appears to he no reasonable ijita! 
complaint of imequality, still it mightiervic 
be questioned whether it was wise tofhuch 
subject the .citizens to the whole ex-Qight 
pense of the militia, at an age whenfhiirty 
they generally have little property, andffruck 
the most expense of rising families. jan t 
Another objection to the presenifover 
militia system is, that in its presentf\ith < 
position, as to the discharge of officers fev 
after holding a commission five yearsJ§rofo 
it contains the certain principle of itsfom 
own destruction, in as much as it ren-Bimes 
ders commissions and military titles soffhat 
common, that they ate utterly con-Bf ot 
temptible, except as the means offfroul 
shortly obtaining a discharge from theffirab! 
whole concern; and if any officerfyhet 
should permit it to be supposed thaifxen 
he accepted a commission on accouniffalle 
of any honor that it would confer, hefmle: 
would risque the ridicule of the com-fervi 
munity ; this ought not to be so, thef T 
offices under any government shouldfmen 
be so planned, that they should bebe v 
neither so desirable as to render themove 
the objects of inordinate ambition, ovo st 
so common as to bring the governmeniwar, 
into contempt; but this though a sedans 
rious evil, and one which a wise andfbe- 
prudent government would by all pru-fcrea 
dent means wish to prevent or remedy, fhe 
sull it is by no means the greatest thatfhim« 
attends the present system of officeringfexp 
the militia. In the present state offt : 
public opinion and feeling as to thefdire 
honor aud expense of office, almosiflish 
every officer takes the earliest oppor-flen: 
tunity to be discharged from what hefias < 
considers an useless burden, wherebyfthat 
the little experieuce he may haveffine 
gained is lost to the public, and he tsfara 
thereby placed beyond the reach oifof | 
all future calls of his country. Now,ithe 
if it is the case, as it ought to ba, thaifinot 
the most active, intelligent and spiritedfin | 
young men are selected for officers, is§libe 
not their discharge in this manner,fin 
after fifteen or twenty days or halifjral 
days of useless parade, an evil whichfers 
greatly over balances any advantagefjor: 
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sat can be gained from the degree of 
ilitary discipline obtained by their 
vice? It is highly probable that a 
nich more efficient body of militia 
ight now be brought into the field in 
irty days, had the whole system been 
ruck out of existence ten years ago, 
jan there could be at present, as the 
overnment has- in effect bargained 
‘ith a large part of our best men, that 
few days of trainings in a time of 
ofound peace, should exempt them 
yom all the claims of their country in 
imes of war. Although it is believed 
hat a system, by w hich the defenders 
four country should be volunteers, 
ould be generally much the most de- 
irable, still it is extremely doubtful 
hether it is wise, politic or just, to 
xempt any from the liability to be 
alled upon in cases of emergency, 
mless by the performance of actual 
ervice in the field in a time of war. 
thel The inefficiency of this establish- 
uldfment as a national defence, seems to 
befbe virtually acknowledged even by the 
en¥overnment in their immediate resort 
oifto standing armies on the approach of 
eiigwar, whereby a large proportion of the 
ee4Manger to which any government can 
ndibe-exposed by a standing army, is in- 
ru-fereased by this government. Now if 
ly,the militia cannot be relied upon in 
laiftime of war, why be at an enormous 
ngexpense to support it in time of peace ? 
olflt is surely the part of wisdom, to 
hefidirect our resources to such an estab- 
oslflishment as can be relied upon to de- 
o-Pend the country, and as to our militia 
heflas at present organized, it is believed 
byfthat military men consider it as a very 
vefnefficient defence. As to standing 
-isfarmies, we must be blind to the light 
oifof history, not to be fully convinced of 
Witheir dangerous tendency ; they are 
aifnot only the most formidable engines 
in the hands of despots to ov erturn the 
isliberties of the subject, but they have 
eifin eimost every nation become thie 
ifruling power, and overturned the gov- 
eraments by which they have been 
eforganized. Rome not only submitted 
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MAGAZINE. 10% 
to the power of Cesar, oa his return 
from Gaul at the head of his conquer- 
ing legions, but at a later period all 
authority and law was swallowed up in 
a military despotism, and the army 
made emperors or dethroned them 
without the least regard to the nights 
of the citizens or the forms of law. 
Cromwell’s army was the source and 
support of his power at home, as weil 
as abroad ; and Bonaparte drove from 
the hall of legislation, the very men 
who had commissioned him to com- 
mand their armies. 

In view of the difficulties and im- 
perfections of both of these systems of 
national defence it seems highly de- 
sirable to substitute an establishment 
of an intermediate character sufficient- 
ly regular to answer all purposes of 
national defence, and so blended with 
the people as give security against 
the usual danger of standing armies. 
And have we not the germ of such 2 
force already in the country, in the 
numerous and well disciplined volun- 
teer companies of cavalry, artillery, 
light infantry and riflemen? And would 
it not be easy for the government to 
organize such a force, and increase 
their numbers to such an extent, as 
might be rationally and securely relied 
upon, instead of a standing army, and 
instead of any other organized militia, 
retaining as they necessarily would, 
the power to call out and organize the 
whole body of citizens, should any 
emergency ever call for such extraor- 
dinary exertions? If the whole ex- 
pense now incurred by the govern- 
ment and by individuals, in a vain 
aitempt to discipline an immense body 
of citizens, who never desire to be, 
never will be, and never can be sol- 
diers, were expended upon one quar- 
ter of the number, enlisted as they 
might be by moderate inducements, 
on the express condition and expecta- 
tion of marching in a body whenever 
they should be wanted for the public 
defence, and under officers whose 
commission might-be an honor, and 
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whose services might be retained after 
they had sufficient experience to be 
useful, we confidently believe that 
the wer of the militia, and the dan- 
ger of a standing army might both be 
dispensed with. As the government 
would retain, as was before observed, 
the power of raising other forces, or of 
calling up and organizing tne whule 
male population, when necessary 5 and 
that too not diminished as the militia 
is at the present day, by the discharge 
of the most effective part, it is believed 
that a much smailer number might be 
amply sufficient, one eighth or a tenth 
part, amounting perhaps to one hun- 
dred thousand in all, yearly to be call- 
ed together, and to be retained in ser- 
vice if necessary, would be a much 
more ready, convenient and efficient 
defence than is now provided. 

That every part of the country might 
have an equal interest in this arm of 
national defence, let every state, or 
county, or even town furnish their 
quota, and if a suflicient number were 
not induced to enlist by the patronage 
of government, let the section for 
whom they served offer additional in- 
ducements, or fill the ranks in the 
manner most acceptable to themselves. 
Let those who enlist be held for seven 
years, or furnish an acceptable substi- 
tute, and let their arms and equip- 
ments, and such part of the uniform as 
might be found expedient, be furnished 
by the state or nation, and handed 
dewn to successive officers and sol- 
diers. Upon principles like - these, 
with such improvements as reflection 
and experience might suggest, the mil- 
itary talent of the country might be 
called into and retained in service, 
unequal burdens removed, standing 
armies dispensed with, tactics attain- 
able, and military rank respectable. 

We are aware that it is not to the 
legislature of Massachusetts, that we 
are to look for such essential changes, 
yet much might be done under the 
power reserved, and hopes are enter- 
tained that congress will ere long, give 


the subject its just weight in their de- 
liberations, and make such alterations 
as the circumstances of the times, and 
the voice of the nation imperiously 
demand. 





— - 


ABIMONTTORY. 
A DISSERTATION 


On ihe excessive use of Ardent Spirits, 
by Robert Thaxter. Read at the 
annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, June 5, 1824. 


This dissertation, though delivered 
to the Society a year ago, “bes but late- 
ly been distributed in print, and is 
highly worthy of being read attentively 











by all classes of the community, and if 


it could be generally read, would un- 
doubtedly be the means of preventing 
or arresting the progress of this fatal 
habit in a multitude of instances. It 
would seem nearly impossible that any 
person endowed with common sepse, 


could become familiarly acquainted. 


with the numerous, painful, loathsome 
and dangerous diseases that follow 
close in the train of this debasing and 
ruinous habit, and yet pursue the 
course which must inevitably make 
them the subjects of these appalling 
and destructive complaints. 

Although we can hardly concede 
that Dr. Thaxter has exceeded the dis- 
sertatiun upon the same subject by 
Dr. Rush, yet they are both excellent 
in their kind, and a greater service 
could hardly be rendered to the public 
than would be derived from their dis- 
tribution in every part of our coun- 
try. 

Dr. Thaxter observes, “ the dis- 
eases which are suffered to be ummedi- 
ately caused by a paroxism of drunk- 
enness, are fearful dreams, hysterics 
and convulsions, epilepsy and apo- 
plexy. The chronic effect of habitua! 
indulgence in ardent or vinous spirits, 
are, excitement and aggravation of ev- 
ery disease to which the patient is pre- 
disposed, and the production of many 
syfoptoms peculiar to those whe so 
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indulge. Such persons are particular- 
ly exposed to all acute diseases, as in- 
flamatory complaints, and fevers of 
every description.” It is presumed 
that every practising physician, and 
every person of observation can bear a 
melancholy testimony to the truth of 
this assertion. Who has not seen the 
bloom of youth, the vigor of manhood, 
and even the maturity of age, cut off 
by the frightful train of diseases whose 
seeds and nourishment are derived 
from the intoxicating cup? How ma- 
ny widows and orphans, and parents, 
and brothers and sisters, now mourn 
the loss of their relatives, who but for 
the poisonous beverage, might have 
been the guardians of youth, the sup- 
port of female virtue, the ornaments of 
the family sirele, the props of declining 
age, and the pillars cf society. 

The excessive use of ardent spirits 
isone of the darkest shades in the 
prospects of our rising republic, and 
unless the wisdom of government or 
ihe returning reason of individuals ar- 
yest the progress of this destructive pes- 
tilence, an indelible stain must be fixed 
upon our national character. 

lt is deeply to be regretted that both 
uur national and state governments 
have not taken more decisive measures 
0 suppress the growing evil. Altho’ 
he common good and general welfare 

imperiously demand the interfer- 
nce of public authority, yet almost 
sothing has been done upon the sub- 
ect. Duties on spirits imported into 
be country, can have little effect in 
aising the price, when those kinds of 
‘hich the most destructive use is made 
re manufactured at home: nor cana 
ax of a few dollars on taverners and 
etailers have a perceptible influence 
nthe price, while on eur largest tra- 
ers the tax would not amount to one 
alfacenta gallon on the quantity 
old, and the small traders must sell as 
heap as they do, or not sell at all.— 
his tax, which now operates so_une- 
ually, it is believed, might be so mod- 
ed as to fall upon the consumer, and 
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to be paid to the government by re- 
tailers in proportion to their sales. — 
Perhaps some may be alarmed at the 

idea of an inquisition into the business 
of a merchant so far as to ascertain and 


proportion a tax upon the amount of 


sales of an article ; but this is nothing 


more than is done by the assessors of 


every tax. nothing more than the 


merchant submits to on the arrival of 


every cargo. Such a tax might be 
levied by state authority, and is most 
imperiously demanded, aoe till 
such times as congress shall dare to a- 
dopt another of the once exploded 
measures of former days, and lay a 
suitable duty on “domestic distilled 
spirits.” When it is remembered that 
such a measure had the sanction of the 
name of Washington—when it is re- 

membered that the father of his coun- 
try thought the execution of such a 
law of sufficient importance to ‘ustify 
hina in calling out a military force to 
put down opposition, it is hoped that 
congress will again think the subject 
worthy of consideration: and not be 
frightened from the adoption of wise 
and salutary measures, by the spectre 
of federalism. 

No reasonable man can doubt but 
that half the quantity now consumed 
would be much better for the commu- 
nity than the whiole. Ifthe price were 
raised the quantity must be lessened ; 
if duties were laid the price must be 
raised, it therefore seems scarcely to be 
doubted that an immense good might 
be done tothe community, and a pro- 
ductive source of revenue to the gov- 
ernment established, which might be 
applied te useful pages 

It seems particularly incumbent on 
divines and physicians—the euardians 
of morality and health, not oniy to 
sound the alarm, but to leave nothing 
undone, to save the community from 
this degrading vice, and especially to 
exard the young against every ap- 
proach to this vortex of arti and 
ruin; and we have the satistaction to 


believe that this duty has ‘ 2 pe de-: 
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gree been performed, and that a due 
consideration of what has been written 
upon the subject would prove an anti- 
dote to the prevalence of intemper- 
ate habits. We shall leave the sub- 
ject with quoting from Dr. Thaxter’s 
dissertation a few practical sentences, 
and which if duly observed might strike 
at the root of a vicious habit, and of in- 
numerable diseases, which now torment 
and ofien destroy the human frame.— 
He observes, “Ifthe object be to a- 
bolish the habit of drinking, the first 
thing to be done must be to engage the 
resolution of the patient to abandon his 
cup. Writers recommend many ex- 
pedients, as exciting counter passions— 
painful associations, &ec. but they all 
tend to the same point, that is, strongly 
to afiect the mind. The disposition, 
situation, and particular cause of each 
case, must be studied, and the argu- 
ments adopted accordingly, in a few 
cases where the desire to drink arises 
from bodily indisposition, ii may be re- 
moved by removing the disease—af- 
ter the resolution to abstain is estab- 
lished, or when the patient can be con- 
troled, it is a question what method is 
best tobe pursued. If the person en- 
joy tolerable healih, there can be no 
doubt of the propriety of abstaining at 
once, and altogether, from spirit of ev- 
ery kind, and I think from ali stimu- 
fants. Kew persons have resolution 
sufficient to take a little and stop at the 
proper quantity, the very tasting gives 
an inclination for more;” and the opin- 
ion of Dr. Rush, “Taste not, han- 
die not, touch not, should be inscribed 
on every vessel, that contains spirits, in 
the house of a man who wishes to be 
eured of habits of intemperance. 


NARRATIVE or RELIGION. 


i have before me a narrative of the 


state of religion within the bounds of 


the Presbyterian church and its cor- 
responding churches in the Unites 
States, prepared “by the General As- 

. . } . nf . o. 
sembly at their session in May this 


year. 
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Such is the extent of territory ove 
which the Presbyterian churches ny 
spread, and so numerous are the 
church Judicatories and Associg. 
tions, from whom it receives delegate; 
to its meeting annually at Philadelphis 
that it may well be supposed to posses; 
a more ful! and accurate knowledge oj 
the state of religion through the United 
States than can well be obtained by 
any other body or class of men.~ 
From this circumstance it is natural { 
expect, what indeed we have foun( 
for the few years past to be the case 
that what is technically called @ nar 
rative of the state of religion withiy 
the bounds of the Presbyterran church 
is akind of expose of the state of re 
ligion, and of religious and literary in 
stitutions throughout the Union; an 
if I could suppose that these observa 
tions would reach any considerable por 
tion of the Rev. Gentlemen and Elder 
who compose that bedy, I would sug 
gest the propriety of altering the nam 
of this document, so as to makei 
correspond with what the documen 
really is. And, also, the propriety o 
enlarging it a little, so as to embrace: 
notice, as far as obtained, of the institu 
tions of religion, whose condition mus 
be known to that body, though not fo: 
mally belonging to either of the Judic« 
tories or Association represented in | 
Assembly. 

I have always taken a great imtere 
in this church paper as it has bee 
handed down to us from year to yea 
Jt has almost always breathed a chris 
tian spirit, at once firm in the fail 
and works of the gospel, and at th 
same time assuming no dominion ove 
other conferences. 

I do not know that in real intere 
the one now before me falls. short 
these of the several preceding yeal 
The facts are as numerous and as il 
portant, and it is this which substant 
ally gives it worth. These facts how 
ever should be exhibited in an inte 
esting style, and here I must say the 
is a difference, there is a kind of ui 
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fnish in the:style, throughout, and in 
several facts an obscurity of expression 
which destroys much of the pleasure 
of reading, and I fear where opportuni- 
ty is enjoyed only for one simple peru- 
sal, few will readily understand the 
truth intended to be set forth. I will 
mention, as an illustration, what is said 
of the American Society for meliora- 
ting the condition of the Jews. It was 
not upon the first or second reading 
that I got. any tolerable understanding 
of what was. probably intended to be 
said, if I have indeed at last obtained 
any. Others perhaps have been more 
fortunate. 

In the statistical account there is al- 
so a considerable confusion. Perhaps 
in both of these the fault lies in some 
error in printing, which, considering 
the hurry in which such documents 
are brought before the public are like- 
ly to be made, and which will be cor- 
rected when the minutes of the As- 
sembly come before the public. 

With faults of this description, which 
were it not for the highly respectable 
source from which it comes, the interest 
the religious community feel in it, and 
the great effect which I am persuaded 
these documents have upon the feel- 
ings and conduct of the religious com- 
munity, I should hardly have thought 
worthy of mentioning, | must express 
my high sense of its value, and would 
earnestly recommend the reading it to 
every one who feels interested, and in- 
deed to those, if there be any, who do 
not feel an interest in the religious con- 
dition of this country. And would ven- 
ture to suggest to the Rev. Clergy in 
the New England States, in as much 
as their churches are represented in 
that body, the expediency of doing 
what is practised in all the societies in 
Presbyterian connection, the reading 
it publicly from each of their pul- 
pits. 

By the statistics of the Presbyterian 
church it appears that there were re- 
ported this year— 

14 
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13 Synods. 
82 Presbyteries. 
1021 Ministers. 
173 Licentiates. 
193 Candidates. 
1639 Congregations, of which 946 
are supplied,693 are vacant 
8666 have been added to the 
church in 761 congrega- 
tions, the other congrega- 
tions were not heard from. 
1709 Adults were baptized in 439 
congregations. 
9730 Infants were baptized in 818 
congregations. 
103,531 Communicants:in 982 con- 
gregations from which re- 


ports were received. 
Gi te ie 


a ee eee te ee 


REVIEW. — 
CECIL’S REMAINS. 


Few books have been read wit) 
more general approbation than Cecil’s 
Remains. And indeed there is much: 
to praise init. He had a strong mind. 
and an originality of thought and ex 
pression, which is striking and inter- 
esting. And in general the book is 
full of instruction and useful matter.—- 
Yet I must confess myself not pleased 
with all it contains, and I will speak 
of one passage among the rest, which 
appears not only to have escaped 
the censure, but indeed to have re- 











ceived the general sanction and appro- 


bation of that part of the religious 
world, who in doctrines walk with me. 
I mean that in which he has given an 
account ef the way he took to teach 
his little daughter the nature and 
meaning of faith. It was summa- 
rily this; observing her on a certain 
occasion diverting herself with some 
beads, he directed her to throw them 
into the fire, without assigning any rea- 
son for the requirement ; when she he- 
sitated, he told her she might do as she 
pleased, but reminded her that she had 
always found it best to obey him ; up- 
on which she complied, and he in « 
few days brought her a more valuable 
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parcel, and informed her that she had 
these because she obeyed him in re- 
Jation to the other; and then observes 
to her after this to understand what 
is meant by faith—-and he seems 
to infer that in this way she obtained 


a good idea of that saving grace of 


the gospel. That this might in his 
own 
the grace of faith, I wiil not pretend 
todeny. I must think there was but 
little in it calculated to teach the 
child, scarcely one circumstance like- 
ly to meet her observation, or an 
inference which upon reflection she 
would be likely to draw what was cal- 
culated to throw any light in her mind 
upon that great and important princi- 
ple of our holy religion. ‘The leadmg 
prominent features of the illustration do 
ot correspond with the leading prom- 
inent features of the prineipic design- 
ed to be ‘illustrated. 
the father does not correspond with 
that of the merciful governor of us all, 
who never grieves willingly. Au, in- 
deed, J must think that the circum- 
stauees and spirit of the whole trans- 
action were such as unnecessarily to try 
the submission of the child, to raise ia 
her mind unpleasant feelings towards 
the father, and towards the religion, ia 
the nature and principles of which she 
had been instructed by that unneces- 
sary and cruel act. | call it. unneces- 
sary, because if the nature of divine 
faith may be taught by the confidence 
a clild reposes i its parent, circum- 
stances enough would have occurred tn 
real Ife for the exemplification of this, 
where, as in the government of God the 
requirement W ould have a real connec- 
tion with the énd to be obtained—the 
sacrifice required with the reward which 
followed. Why I call it cruel may be 
amply taferred from what has been 
said. Mowever much that it meets 
the apprebation of the father, and has 
met with the approbation of other wise 
and good men, I must put it down as 
corresponding in nature with the meth- 


. adopted by the good old Dr. Byles 


mind form some illustration of 


Toe conduct of 
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to teach his children self denial. fp 
both of which there is an addition to 
the real evils of life, which come fas 
and thick and soon enough upon us 
and our children without studying to in- 
crease’or hasten them. 


MISCELLANY. — 
SMOKING CHIMNEYS. 


It is very common that a chimney 
built in a one story partof a high house 
does not carry smoke well. Various 
causes may operate, and do beyond 
question operate to prevent the smoke 
rising and passing off well from chin- 
neys thus circumstanced. Among which 
the most common assigned, is a;whir! 
in the wind, produced by the inequa!- 
ities of the roofs of the houses so-con- 
structed. And there can be no doubi 
but this is often the true cause, espe- 
cially when tlie chimney fromthe low 
part of the house: is itself also low. 
Under these circumstances a. remedy 
readily suggests itself, aod which one 
would think effectual; in raising the 
chimney to a height w ‘ith those of the 
Other part cf the house, and in many 
instances this has really proved a rem- 
edy, but more frequently it has not, 
indeed so frequent is the failure, that 
a very experienced brick layer, and af 
maa also oi quite a philosophical mind, 
lately said, that a chimney under such 











circums tances, col uld never be made to 
earry smoke whether built high or low, 
and that hie a given up all;hones ot 


building a comfortable fire: place in 
such a chimney. I apprehend this 
conclusion was drawn not only by this 
individual, but by many from the sup- 
position that the same cause,: (a cur- 
rent of wind) which prevent low 
chimneys from carrying smoke. oper- 
ates when this chimney is raised toa 
level with the rest in, the same build- 
ing. But can this be thecase? What 
reason can be given, supported by just 
principles, why a current of wind 
should rush down the flue of one chim- 
ney and not in that of another of the 
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same height, 
than 10 or 15 feet apart. 
not because one isin alow and the 
other in the high part of a house, 
when both are raised several feet a- 
hove the roof of, the entire building.— 


and perhaps not .more 
_ Surely 


The pride of stories does not so atfect 
the course of wind. ‘The cause must 
be sought-for in something else, and 
the cause I am persuaded in most ca- 
ses is the pressing of the wind through 
the brick of which the high elevation 
of the chimney above the roof is made. 
Ispeak now not without observation 
and experiment to support me. ‘To 
those little acquainted with the opera- 
tion of wind, and the porous nature of 
brick, it may seem improbable that 
wind should pass through them to such 
a degree as to affect the current of 
smoke in the flue ; yet that it can and 
does is certain. And of the truth 
of this any one may convince himself 
by observing that the smoke often pass- 
es through the brick and between the 
brick and mortar, at the sides of 
chinneys. Who has not observed 
that the outside ofthe brick in every 
himney of any considerable standing 
are colored with smoke, so much so 
that there is no difficulty in discov- 
ering in every chimney which flues 
re. used and. which not by the 
shades the bricks bear externally. It 
smoke can and does pass out through 
the brick, the wind without, more sim- 
ple and subtle of course when unmix- 
ed with vapor, may pass in, and if i 
passes through the brick will interrupt 
he smoke in the flue. And from this 
ircumstance, those who raise the 
himueys belonging to the lower parts 
of their houses high with the hopes of 
emedying smoking fire places, are often 
disappointed in their expectation. The 
vil is sometimes remedied in a small 
egree, sometimes not at all, and of- 
en_jit is increased. Sometimes the 
xcess of smoke produced by particu- 
ar weather, or wind, is in part remov- 
ed, while a more uniform and constant 
evil is produced: ‘The evil in the first 
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another. 


instaneé was produe¢ed by winds in 
certain directions, currents rusling 
down the flues, the evil now by the 


winds in almost any direction, driv- 


ing through the bricks. And though 
in certain weather the clnomey may 
catry well, notwithstanding ail the 


difficulties which are in the way, yet it 
is certain it will, not generally do 
so. And the evil is increased just ia 
proportion as the chimney is. raised, 
for thus a larger space -is prepared for 
the wind to operate upon, more pores 
for it to make its, way through. And 
in this as in many other things, as we 
recede from one: evil we approach 
As we avoid the current of 
air down, we expose ourselves to tha‘ 
of the air through the bricks. A catiss 
no less certaim in its operation, aud | 
believe no less common. 

A question of no inconsiderable i:m- 
portance arises whether there be any 
and if any,whatare the remedies agai: 
this last inconvenience are. "he reme- 
dy is one suggested by the nature of the 
evil. ‘The inconvenience arises from 
the porous nature of all brick, and 
particularly of those commonly used in 
the erection of chimneys, and mus 
therefore be removed by stopping up 
these pores. ‘This may be done pa: 
tially by whitewashing the chimneys 
much more effectually by plastering 
them inside or out or by painting 
It may in some measure be avoided 
by using the hest press brick in the e- 
rection of that part of the chimney ex- 
posed to the weather, and. who eve) 
will resort to either these expedients 


will find himself abundantly rewarded 


in the comfort of his house free frou 
smoke. in the close of these remarks 
I would observe, that the cause here 
referred to must operate in some de- 
gree upon all chimneys, and therefore 
that all troubled with smoke would do 
well among other expedients to free 
themselves from itto see that the par 
of the chimney, exposed to the weathe: 
be painted, or otherwise made imnery 


ous to the wind. 
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- NAHANT. 

Wearied by the repetition of the 
same objects and pursuits, we instinc- 
tively sigh after novelty and variety.— 
Relaxation is demanded in the sultry 
months to relieve the lassitude both of 
business and study. Soldiers, farmers, 
scholars, mechanics resort to recrea- 
tions appropriate to their respective 
employments. 

Such being the condition of our ex- 
istence, the growth of a place like 
Nahant, now when the population and 
wealth of our country are spreading 
luxuriantly in every direction, isa pleas- 
ing subject of contemplation. It is as 
much the part of wisdom to spend mo- 
ney with taste and refinement, as it is 
to earn it by industry and enterprize. 

Heretofore our opulent citizens have 
traversed mountains, forests and lakes, 
to find in other states those agreeable 
resorts which they have looked for in 
vain in our own. 
ing back. Nahant bids fair not only to 
detain our own, but to attract the way- 
farers of warmer latitudes. Like the 
Springs, nature seems to have made it 
more sullen in winter, in order to heigh- 
ten its summer charms. Let art be 
wedded to nature and Nahant will soon 
become thronged, and who, that was 
ever invigorated by its bracing air, or 
stood sublime upon its craggy cliffs and 
witnessed the raging ofthe stormy main, 
will not rejoice to see it thronged >— 
Barely to catch the spit of Gray’s in- 
spiration would compensate a poetical 
mind for a pilgrimage to Nahant. 


On a rock whose haughty brow 
Foams o'er old Conway’s foaming flood 
Rob’d in the sable garb of wo, 

With haggard eye the pcet stood ; 

(Loose his beard and hoary hair [air,) 
Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled 
And with a master’s hand and prophet’s 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. [ fire 


ark how each giant oak and desert cave 


Sighs to the torrents awful voice beneath! 
Such a place chould never be the 


Now the tide is roll- - 


haunt of vice and dissipation. §t should 
only be distinguished by rational, re- 
fined and elegant amusements. 

The more heroic sex need not regret 


the expulsion of their boisterous pleas- 


ures by the presence of the fair. 


Love teaches shame and shame with love at strife, 
Teaches the sweet civilities of life. 


Itis the interest of the corporation 
and undoubtedly their disposition, to 
make Nahant the resort of elegant dis- 
play, of female grace, and literary lei- 
sure. Thus far they have done 
well. The buildings, particularly the 
Belvidere, are of the purest and sim- 
plest style of architecture. A Gothic 
church surmeunted with across, would 
add to the Romantic scenery. 
there would be no danger of our be 
coming too superstitious, if a few cros 
es in imitation of the pious in olde 
countries should be erected in the crev 
ices of the rocks. 

The economist and virtuoso must be 
particularly pleased with the number c 
cottages now building at Nahant. - The 
example will sutely be imitated in the 
country. Amosg the follies of man 
kind, that of building large houses i: 
the most ridiculous, extravagant an‘ 
ruinous.: A one story house is larg: 
enough for a common family,‘and maj 
be planned handsomer and more con 
venient than a two story house. Hor 
many are ruined by building and hoi 
many are deterred from building, be 
cause great houses have been the fas 
ion ! . 

The man who builds and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a hame from which to run away. 

A-neat, comfortable, yea, ele gar 
cottage, may be built for half the cos 
of our present: monstrotis, glarin; 
‘wooden lantherns.” A trifling ex 
pense will keep it tidy and in good re 
pair. » Had many of our villages bee 
built with cottages, how much more ne‘ 
and rural would they new have appeare 
than with their present shingle-cru 
‘bling, clapboard-falling, two-storied te 
nements. 


The merchants of Boston deserr§ J 
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well of their country for setting the ea- 
ample of cottages at Nahant and else- 
where. Those who contemplate build- 
ing would do well to visit Nahant, and 
there see, that beauty does not consist 
in size Or Expense, but in taste, propor- 
tion and convenience. 

In fine, the period is not far remote, 
when Nahant, with its cottages and sha- 
dy. trees, its rocks, temples, gothic 
churches and crosses, its ocean, baths 
and fishing places, its walks, terraces 
and aromatic plants, will become a villa 
worthy of an Atticus or Lucullus. 


FOREIGN. JOURNALS. 

As it happens with individuals, that 
familiar intercourse is often found suffi- 
cient to do away those animosities which 
had been fomented by the blindness of 
party and the obstinacy of ignorance ; 





B30 it also happens with nations; and 


those exalted minds whose expanded 


views embrace the globe; and who, 
gin the language of science, hold inter- 
gcourse not only with their neighbors 
gand countrymen, but. with the human 


species, can with the utmost facility tra- 


‘# verse Oceans and continents to embrace 


a brother, discuss a problem, or con- 


4 gratulate a friend. 


That language, which we speak in 
common with one of the first nations of 


4 the eastern continent, is the convenient 


vehicle which briags within our grasp 
that boundless field of knowledge of 
which London is the grand focus. The 
constant interchange of tewspapers, 
magazines and reviews, is among the 
most efficient means of promoting that 
community of feeling which takes place 


# among the literati of all countries. 


An amusing and instructive contest 


4@ was for many years maintained be- 


tween those English works, whose bu- 
siness and interest it was to abuse A- 


4 merica, on the one hand, and by Amer- 


ican works, with the North American 
Review at their head on the other; in 


# which the character of our country has 


been ably maintained, till European 


journalists have either through convic- 
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LOD 


tion of error, or fear oi retaliation, lost 
the disposition to abuse us, at least 
we can discover no trace of such a dis- 
position in the number of the Quarterly 
Review now before us. 

Those of our readers who do not en- 
joy the privilege of reading foreign re- 
views, would doubtless be pleased with 
an abstract of their contents, and we 
have taken up the pen with the design 
of imparting to others a taste of that 
which has been to us arich repast. 

The first article is a review of tho life 
and writings of William Haley. Hith- 
erto Mr. Haley has been known in A~ 
merica only as the faithful biographer of 
Cowper, but henceforth we presume 
destined to shine with his own native 
light. The first paragraph in this arti- 
cle is calculated to excite high expec 
tation, for it informs us that he received 
from his bookseller a considerable an- 
nuity, on condition of leaving his me- 
moirs in a fit state for publication. He 
was the second son of Thomas Haley. 
and his second wife, who was a daugh- 


ter of Col. Yates, member of Parlia- 


ment for the City of Chichester, and 
was born Oct., 29, 1745. His father 
died when he was but three years of 
age, and his elder brother two years 
after,so that he was left the only child 
of a widowed mother, at only 5 years 
of age. A distressing sickness by 
which he was reduced to the very 
borders of the grave, soon after the 
death of his brother, excited all the 
tender anxieties which a mother could 
feel for an only child, and he appa- 
rently owed his life to her uncommon 
assiduity, though the state of his mind 
(which was reduced almost to idiocy} 
rendered it long doubtful whether his 
recovery could be reckoned a blessing. 
but his returning reason and budding 
genius, at length richly rewarded pa- 
rental ‘tenderness, and changed her 
throbs¥of inexpressible anguish, into 
transposts of the purest delight. After 
preparatory studies at Eaton, he passed 
three years at Cambridge. Haley 
seems notto have distinguished himsel! 
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by any work of considerable magni- 
tude. He wrote several popular works 
for the stage, and enjoyed the society 
of the first men of the age. He early 
concluded that he was not qualified to 
go through the drudgery of a profes- 
sion, and applied to himself Cowley’s 
lines— 4 

Their several ways ef life let others choose, 

Their several pleasures let them use, 

But I was born for love, and for the muse. 
The writer of the article shrewdly ob- 
serves—* that he was Sietomaniiy born 
to some patrimony, or he would have 
found that love and the muse make but 
sorry provisions for their retainers ; 
and he seems not to have been a re- 
markable favorite of either Cupid or 
the Nine, for he was discouraged: from 
the prosecution of his plan of an epic 
poem on which he had set his mind, 
by the loss of his only copy of a hun- 
dred or two of its best lines; and he 
was alienated from his first love, after 
four or five years of fond' expectation, 
by the intervention of an anonymous 
scribbler; the wife he afterwards mar- 
ried was bereft of reason during much 
of the time of their connection, and 
from his second wife, whom he mar- 
ried in his old age, he was separated 
by domestic difficulties, about three 
years from their marriage.. He lived 
to bury his only child a son of uncom- 
mon promise, just entering on the state 
of manhood, and expired himself in 
the seventy fifth year of lis age, in the 
joyful hope of a blessed immortality. ' 

Passing over several articles of less 
moment to Americans, we come toa 
subject which seems at present to at- 
tract equal interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic, canals and rail roads ; on 
these subjects we find a mass of infor- 


mation highly gratifying. After sev- - 


eral very rational and scientific deduc- 
tions, the writer arrives at the very 
legitimate conclusion, that where the 
rate of travel is less than 2 1-2 miles 
an hour, that canals have a decided ad- 
vantage over rail roads, but when a 
greater speed than that is required, 


‘have a decided advantage over canals, | 


advantage on canals, on account of the 


before the boat produces a resistance, : 


that steam engines were already tray- 


whatever be the load, that rail roads 











The speed of draught horses -cannot 
much exceed-three miles an hour, and 
steam machinery cannot be applied to 


agitation of the waters, and washing 
down of the banks, and if additional 
horse power is applied. so as to in- 
crease the speed, the agitation of she 
water by the boat is found to injure 
the banks, and the water being drivenfim’ 


which takes away all the advantagefian 
which the canal possesses at the re- 
duced speed, but on rail roads there is 
no difficulty in the use of steam, and§i 
no bounds to the speed of the move- 
ments, unless those which prudenee 
interposes, on account of the increased; 
danger of accidents to bodies moving 
with great velocity... The application 
of steam to the purposes of travelling 
on rail roads, appears no longer to bef 
a matter of experiment, but of constanthhei 
and advantageous use. ‘The writer} 
after relating the preliminary steps as 
to. the establishment of a rail way from 
Liverpool to Manchester, observes— 
‘“/A deputation next proceeded to Kil- 
lingworth Colliery, to inspect the rail- 
ways and steam carriages which had fe 
long been in use there, and though the 
engines, the wagons and the roadsk 
were all capable of very great im- 
provement, they had the satisfaction to 
witness one of them tavelling with 
forty five tons of coal, at. the rate off 
four miles an hour, aad they were in- 
formed by the engineer, that by way} 
of experiment, the engine had dragged 
nine .wagons (weight about twenty four 
tons) one mile in .5.1-2 minutes, being 
at the rate of eleven miles an hour.” 
We do not know how well our read- 
ers were acquainted with the, state off 
things in Europe, but the whiter readily 
acknowledges that he was not aware 





elling the roads of England and draw- 
ing loaded. w agons witha power and 
velocity far superior to the ablest andp0 
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feetest horses. While the writer of 
this article-has demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of a doubt the power of 
locomotive engines, to satisfy every 
reasonable expectation, he makes mer- 
ry with the wild fancies of some of his 
countrymen as to the velocity of future 
ravelling between London and Wool- 
rich, who had said, ‘* We shall be 
arried at the rate of four hundred 
miles a day, with all the ease we now 
enjoy in a steam boat, but without the 
anoyance of sea sickness, or the dan- 
ver of being burned or drowned.” He 
pbserves it is certainly some consola- 
ion to those who are to be whirled at 
he rate of eighteen or twenty miles an 
our by means of a high pressure en- 
rine, to be told that they are in no 
langer of being sea sick while on shore, 
hat they are not to be scalded to 
leath, nor drowned by the bursting of 
ue boiler, andthatthey need not mind 
being shot by the scattered fragments, 
x dashed in pieces by the flying off, 
s asfr the breaking of a wheel. But with 
romfllthese assurances, we should as soon 
-s—Bxpect the people of Woolwich to suf- 
Kil-fer themselves to be fired off, uponone 
rail-Bf Congreave’s rockets, as trust them- 
hadfelves to the mercy of such a machine.’ 
thefPhe principal disadvantages of canal 
oadsBavigation, are not applicable to Rail 
im-Roads. They bid defiance to frost 
n tofind ice and drought, and if blocked by 
withfhow, he observes, ‘ nothing cat be 
e offsier than to send forward a scraper 
| in-— the front of the steam carriage, to 
way Bear it as it proceeds. 

rged fi From this interesting article we also 
fourfarn some important facts concerning 
eingPose great trading and manufacturing 
.” - Pwns Liverpool and Manchester, towns 
nich have presented an increase we 
lieve unprecedented even in the new 
orld—in 1793 the population of Man- 
ester was 27,246, in 1824 it was 
3,666—in 1815 the Cotton manu- 
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raw-fetured in Manchester was 110,000,- 
and PO pounds—in 1623 it was 160,000,- 
and 


9, The first steam engine used in 
anchester was in 1790—jn 1824 
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there were upwards of 200 engines 
moving 30,000 looms, besides other 
machinery. ‘The rise of Liverpool is 
perhaps still more extraordinary. In 
1349, when the naval power of Eng- 
land was collected before Calais, Liv- 
erpool furnished one vessel—in 1618 
they had twenty four—in 1822 they 
had 8916—and in 1824, 10,001, be- 
ing 1,180,914 tons ; an increase in the 
last year of 494 vessels, or 60,200 
tons. ‘The population in 1804 was 
77,708, and in 1824, 135,000.’ 
' We canspare but a momenttoglance 
at an interesting article on Daru’s: his- 
tory of Venice, from which they take 
occasion to give a short and clear ac- 
count of this strangest of all govern- 
ments. A curious mixture of the prin- 
ciples of monarchy, aristocracy and re- 
publicanism seem to have conspired 
together te form one of the most in- 
flexible systems of unrelenting op- 
pression that ever disgraced human na- 
ture. 
Subtle, invisible 
And universal, as the air they breathed, 
A power that never slumbered, never par- 
doned, 
A power all eye, all ear, no where and eve- 
ry where, 
Entering the closet and the sanetuary, 
Most present when least thcught of. 


This power, “emerging from the 
bosom of the waves in the darkest a- 


ges of Italian misery, the Queen of the 


_Adriatic—herself immovable—become 


a mourntul spectator of the long agony 
and desolation of the Roman Empire. 
For thirteen hundred years she wit- 
nessed in security the subsequent rav- 
ages of continental wars, the rise and 
declension of nations, the changes of 
dynasties, and the whole awful drama 
of human fate.” Such a power crum- 


bling to rdin in our ownday, and there- 
by exposing the secrets which had 
been hid for. ages in the darkest re- 
cesses of her prison house, cannot fail 
to be an interesting ‘spectacle to the 
observer of the revolutions of human 
affairs. 3 
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| : We can only mention anarticleon The address to the surviving veie,. 
| the writings of Washington Irving, Sal- ans of the battle is sublime. e@ car 
W magunda, Knickerbocker, Bracebridge only insert a passage. 
; th Hall, and Tales of a Traveller. Of You are now, where you stood 
most of which they speak in high fifty years ago, this very hour, with 
ri t terms, and through the whole of the yourbrothers and your neighbors,shoul- 
1 article we can perceive no disposition der to shoulder, in the strife of your 
4 Mi to derogate from his meritson account country. Behold, how altered! The 
ly f of his being an American. They same heavens are indeed over your 
Wie quote largely from the work, and make heads;~ the same ocean rolls at your 
ay many remarks highly gratifying, not feet, but all else, how changed! You 
Hh anly to Mr. Irving, but to every Amer- hear no more the roar of hostile can- 
1 ican who feels an interest in the repu- gp, &e.” 
Ate tation of his country. As every feel- | The apostrophe toWarren is exceed- 
ing of resentment arising from the war jngly affecting, ‘Falling, ere he saw 
he of the revolution, must have subsided the star of his country rise; pouring 
in every‘tational mind, on the other yt his generous blood, like water, be- 
4y side of thee water, we trust that dispo- fore he knew whether it would fertilize 
| sition ‘derogate from: the merit of a land of freedom or of bondage.” 
| ‘ce * evéry Atnérican production is at am The address to Lafayette was sol- 
} end, and that henceforth a community emn beyond description. “ Heaven 
of feeling as well as language will dis- saw fit to ordain, that the electric spark 
tinguish the exertions of the wise,,the of liberty should be conducted, thro’ 
i %@}* .; virtuous and the enterprising in the, ° you from the new world to the old, and 
i two nations to carry the principles of we who are now here to perform this 
civil and religious liberty, as well as of duty of patriotism, have.all of us long 
literature and science, to the highest ggo received it in charge from our {a- 
degree of which the human intellect is thers to: cherish your name and vir. 





| susceptible. tues.” 

"i — “ The great wheel of political revo- 
a EXTRACTS _ jution began to move in America.— 
i From Mr. Webster's Speech on Bun- Here its rotation was guarded, reguls 

ker Fill. and safe. . Transferred to. the othe 


“We wish, that in those days of dis- ¢gntinent, from unfortunate but natura 
: aster, which, as they come on all na- causes, it received an irregular but vio 
! tions, must be expected to come onus |ent impulse ; it whirled’along with : 
| also, desponding patriotism may turn fearful celerity ; till at length, like the 
its eyes hither-ward and be assured chariot wheels in the races of antiquits 
that the foundations of our national j¢ took fire from the rapidity of its own 
power still stand strong.” motion and- blazed onward, Me ial 

” 


e Let Re the column, “ rise, tll it conflagration and terror aro 
meet the sua in his coming ; let the 


“The principle of free government: 


Bay earliest light of the ange gild it, and adheres to the American soil. . Iti 
I . >the parting .day, linger and play on its },. 446d in it ; immovable as its moun 
bi summit. Bares tains.” : 
ih} “Unaceustomed sounds of liberty * liane 
ii ‘and free government haye reached us sisted 
i from beyond the track of the sun; and. Sr ee 
7 iy at this moment the dominion of Euro- E, W. Reinhart—prioter. 
| | pean power, in this continent from the . To whom letters and papers relative to ‘i 
hie ‘ place whence we stand to the south publication may be directed. 
te pole, is annihilated forever.” TRRuS—~$1 per annum naysle in 6 mont’! 
Ft. a ‘ : 
‘ : Y oe . s : “ 
ay . : 
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